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ABSTRACT . - i - . / 

* Gross .migration froaa Kansas to other states and to, 
Kansas fro^m the rest of the nation between 1965. and 1970 was 
examined* Data were obtained through a comparison. of where an 
individual lived in. 1965 with where he or she lived in 1970. Twelve 
percent. (250,832 people) of ' the 1970 population migrated to Kansas 
between ^965 and 1970. However, (298,2^8 perople) who lived in \ 

KaDsas in '19$5 left by 1970. People moved the most when they were 18 
to 2.5 years old. Two, important iiistitutibns that aided their mobility 
were the armed forces and institut'ions of higher education. More 
students went to Calif ornia, * Color ado, Oklahoma, and Texas' than came 
from those states to school in Kansas. However, more students game 
f rom New Mexico, Missouri, Iowa,' Montana, Illinois, New Wrk, 
Delaware, South Dakota, and Nebraska than went to those areas. Kansas 
lost large numbers of servicemen to Missouri^ Texas, Illinois,- and 
California. The majority of servicemen came to Kansas from the 
Pa^cfific region. Nonmetropolitan areas of Kansas^^were the most 
attractive for ^t-of-state migrants as well as for Kansans changing 
residence to another economic area in Kansas. The step- migration of . 
Kans'as residents who moved were^from. a farm to a small town, to 'a 
jijadittm sized city, to a metropolitan area, in ,the state and then to a,» 



metropQtltah area outside Kanse^s. Few moved from metropolitan areas 
to metropolitan areas in. Kansas.^ 
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Klinsas Migraf ions Streqins : 
Vfhore^liey come from; wliere they go 



By Cornelia BL«iFlora 
Population Research Laboratory 
Agriculture Experiment Station 
; . ^.Kansas State University 



Between 1960 and 19^, approximately 6.2 per- 
cent -of the 1960 po{)ulation of Kansas l^ft the 
state. However, that tells only the net loss. It does 
not tell us how miany cameln or how many left. 
-Nor does it teU us where they went^ vyhen they left, 
or y/here tho^ who entered came from. Here we^ 
look at gfoss migration- from Kansas to other 
states ahd to Kansas from the rest of the pation 
between 1965 and 1970. 

Migration is an extremely difficult phenomenon 
\q ijneasure. In previous research we looked sim- 
ply at net migration and,cal6ulated how many 
people would be in an- area with normal cJ'eat^ and 
birth r§tes,^if there had been no migration m or 
out. • The difference ^b^etween the expected 
population and the actual population we caNed 
net ^migration. Hov^ever, there is another way to 
look at migration: examination of individual 
ipovement' over time. The United Statea census 
uses^lS percent .samples of the population to 
dfetermrne vyhdre each persori li^ved in 1965. Where 
he or she lived in 1965 was>then compared' with 
where she or f)e lived in J970. That 'gives a dif- 
ferent nje^sure of Kansas migr^tit^n ahd a dif- 
ferent way of. assessing-population movements. 

One of the miost striking things for Kansas be- 
.tween 19.65 and 1970 is migration volume. Only 51 
percent of the people who lived in Kansas in.1965 
*drd not move between 1905 and 1970. Only slightly 
more than half lived in the same house in 1j965and 
1970. The rest moved: to a different house in the 
same county, to. a different county in Kansas, 
abrogid, or to different iT.S. states. Net migration 
between 1965 and 1970 was 2 percent of the 1970 
pbpu^pn, rnuch less thian the 6 percent for the 
1960-70''decade. Wjtilethe difference could results 

1. Contribution ^ Department of Socioiogy anji^n- 
\thropoiogy, Agpi^ilurat Experiment Station, Kansas 'State 
University, Mai?hattan, Kansas 66506. 
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public regaraiess 6f race, color,^ natiqnai origin, sex, or reiigion. 
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from a difference in measurement technique$i it 
more likely js because more people moved be- 
tween l'§60and 1965 than between 1965 and 1970. 
Migration trends in Kansas between 1970 and 
1974 strengthen that idea. Tv^relve percent (250,832 
people) of the 1970 populationjnigrated to Kansas 
between 1965 and 1970; however, 14 percent 
(298,258 people|^who lived in l<ana|iS in 1965 left 
by 1970. / - . 

Where' did those who left go? Where did fhpse. 
who entered Kansas come from? Figui;e 1 
illustrates the basic mbyemeiit of population. The 
regional exchange^is shown in Table ^\ 

Mobility of college students ^ 

People move the most when they are 1§ to 25 
years old— betweep graduation from high school 
and early adulthood. Two important institufioos 
that aid their mobility are the arrped forces and rn- 
stitutions of " higher education, colleges and 
universities. First let's se\how colleges influence 
migrati<5h- by looktng. at people who were in 
college in.'l970 and where they lived in 1965, and 
then at people who were in college in 1965 aVid, 



Table 1. Migration between 1965.an(l 1970 to and froFji 'Kan- 
sas. ' M " ' ' 

\ . Kintit'tnit 

\ migratio?) 
Rigion of U.S. \ Jo Kansas FromKansH exctiangi^ 


WestNortli Centra! 


\ . ''71.000 


. 68.744 


2,256 


West South Central 


\ ^ 48.762 


65.007 


-16,245' 


East North Central 


\ ,29.811 


32,352 


-2,541 


East South Central 


\ 8.278 


8.575 


-297 


Paeillc 


y 28;701 


45.886 


^17,185 


Mountain 


\ 25,444 


3^4,964 


'9,520 


^/!ldd!e Atlantic 


' 1 13,496 


• 11,076 


2.420 


flew England ' < 


] 5.129 


5,171 


-42^ 


-South Atlantic c 


1 20.?11 


\ ' 26,^383 


-6,172 


All Regions ^ 

'mi 


250,832 
(12% ^n) 


?98;i58 
(14% out) 


-47.326 
, (-2% net) 
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Fig.'l: Net migration and migration streams to^nd troijH Kgnsas, 1965-70 - Tota^ Population 
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where they lived \t\ 1970.. Figure 2 represents the^ 
migratiQn by startes to and from Kansas for college . 
students" in 1970. Twenty-two percent {^0,896 irt- 
dividuals) of the entire college pppulafion in Kan-^. 
sas cameMd Kansas, to go to school from cfther - 
parts of the United States. They live^d outside of 
Kansas Jry^^ 1965. .But 19,4 percent (19,192 in- 
'dividuals) vvha lived in Kacisas in 1965 left to go to 
school- by 1^70. That is, 1,704 students or 1.7 per- 
cent more oi\the college population entered than ^ 
left Kansas. Figure 2 shows that, on the whQie, the 
exchange betWeen states was fairly equitable. We 
sent '.more ^udents to California, ♦Colorado, 
" Oklahorn£r, an(3 Texas than came from those 
states to schOoNn Kansas. Howeyer, we rec^ved. 
more fiom N^w Mexico, Missouri, lowa^ Montana, 
Illinois, New-VprkrD^laware, South- Dakota, and 
Nebraska than vye sent to thps'e areas. Table 2 
•shows the regional exchange of persons who 
;wer& college students in 1970. • 



Table 2. Migration between 1965 and 1970 to and from Kan- 
*$as by perspns enrolled in college in 1971) by U.S. region. 



Region 


To Kinsis 


/\From Kamis 


Net 


Middle Atlantic^ 


^ 2,860 


; < 907 


. 1.953 ' 


West Nocth Central 


• 6.254 


4,457 


t.797 


Ea&t North Central 


2,952 


2,644 


308 


New England 


649 


t • 564 


85 


Mountain^. 


2,126 


2,100 


. 26 


East South Cemral 


414 


519 


-105 


South Atlantic 


1,126 


f,414 


' " -288 


West South Central 


2,839 


3.872 


:1 .033 


' Pacific 1 


1.676 


2.715 


-1,039 


^ All Regions. 
> • 


20,896 •-'19:^92 
(21,1% in) (19.4% out), 
V 


1,704 
( + 1.7% 
net) ' , 



Man^ peopl|,{27,382 or 45.1 percent) in college 
, in Kansas intH965 lived elFeWhere in 1970— a net 
loss of 7,622 or 12.6 percent' Figure 3 refiresents 
, net mifratipn and the .migration ' f^(\[eams' of 
^ ooilege students. • , r 

By 1970 persons who were students in Kansas* 
In 1*65.had scattered to. eVer^ slate in fhe Union. 
I • Th^ West South . Central *afid Pacific regions 
. received the mbst whi>were students i0 Kansas in 
1965, followed by the East North Central regio^ns. 
* Those .iwho were students in 1965 were most likely 
to^ove to K^ns^s from the West North.Centrai 
region (Table 3). ' ' ' ' ^ 

. Only the East Soyth Central regionj.seht us 
ipnore \^ho were college stiKTents in 1965 i^an Kan- 
sas sent there. Largest net receiver '"was the 
Pacific region, with more than 3,000 students from 
Kansas: the Mountain and South Atlantic regions 



Table 3. Migration between 1965 and 1970 to and from Kan- 
sas by persons enrolled in college in 1965 by U.S. region. 



Region 


. Vo Kansas 


FromKagsas 




East South Central 


1,^ . 


626 


*4,281 


NewEngtand * 


* 568 - 


780 


-212 


West South Central 


3.630 


; 4.?30 


-600 


West North Central 


, ' 5,548 


6,187 ' 


.-639' 


East l^onhCentral 


2,748 


3.388 ^ 


-640 


Middle AtlantlQ 


» 1,131 


1 .879 • 


-748 


South Atlantic 


1,279' 


2,703 < 


-\424 


Mountain 


1.490 


v3.024 


M,534 


^Pacific 


. 1,459 


/ .4,592 


-3,1^3 


All Regions 


19,760 ' 


27,409 ^ 


-7.649 




(32.6% jn). 


(45.1% out) 


(-12^%; 



' ^ -^net)/ 

^ad'more than 1,000 each in 1970 who had been 
students in Kansas in 1§65. . j . 

College student migratiom is most often relateii 
to availability of jobs. Kansas seems not to meet 
all the economic and other needs of^college 
graduates,. as mor^e nriigrate from than Into the 
state. ' ^ ' ^ 

Armed Forces Mobility) ' ^ 

Even, more mobile than, college students ;are 
rpembers of the afmed forces. Kansas has several 
military bases or' installations and hact 35,813 
military personnel- in^ 1970; 63.5 perceht (22,757) 
came to Kansas from other* states. Kansans 
stationed in other states 4otal led 20,664. Kansas 
had a net balanc^'of 6^79 mjlltary personnel in 
the state in 1970 who did not'^live m the state in 
^965 (figure 4). "Regional movement of the Armed 
Forces is shown in Table 4. • • 

, Kansas, lost servicemen between 1965 and 
1970. Schilling Air Force Base in Salina closed: 



Table 4. Migration baiWaen 1965 and '1970 to and from Kan- 
sas by members of the iirmed forces In 1970 by U.S. region. 



Rigbn 


To Kinus 


From KiAMS 




West North Central 


3.261 


1.710" 


1,551 


East North Central • 


^ .5^986 


944 . 


5.042 


Middle Atlantic 


3.109 


) . 626 


■2.483^ 


Easl-South Central 


1.678 


1,043 


'^635 


New England 


U40 


728 


512 


West South Central 


3.257 


3,057 


200^ 


Mountain 


1.190 


1.588 


-4P8'' , 


South Atlantic , 


4.577 


5.036 


-479 ^ 


Pacific 


"2,975 


5.932 


-2.957' 


All Regions 


27.243 


20.664 


6.579 



(76.r/oln)^ (57.7% out) ^H- f8.4% 
net) 



Peopte in the service in 1965 vyho came to Kansas 
by 1970 totalled 13,367 while those in service in 
Kansas n 1965 but left m 1970 totalled 20,184-~g 
net lossjof 6,817 or 20.7 perc^ntfof the 1965 ser- 
vice popUlatipn.^ ' / 

Figure 5 represents flows inta and from Kansas 
by 1970 by persons in the armed forces in 1965. 
The largest numbers, who came't6 Kansas be- 
tween 1965 and^970 were seryijig in California or 
Texas in 1965. Kansas lost l^/gfe numbers of ser-^ 
^vfcemen 'to Missouri; Texas, IIRnois, and Calif or-' 
nia. By region the largest^jgroup (3,187) who .Were 
in the ^ervice in 1965 ^artd tame to Kans^fe by 1970 
were from the Pacific region. More than 2,00.0' 
each came from South' Atlantic arid West South 
Central regions. • , , ' ^ 

. Those who w^ere in the service in Kansas in 1965 
tended to gp to the East North Central, the South 
Atlantic, West SoOth CentrsJ, and Pacific regions, 
abOut 3,000 to eaph^of those regions (see Table 5). 

Table 5. 1AI)]ration bejlween 1965 and 1970 tp and from Kan- 
sas by members of the armed forces in 1965 by U.S. region. 

Rtgion ' • To Kalim From Kanm Hit 

Pacific - "^^^^ . 3,W ' 2,993 194 

Eagt^outhCentral*^^^ " 765 .919 -154 

New England 487 680 -193 

South Atlantic > . 2.83.6 '3,064 ^ -228 • 

Mount^h / 1,063 ♦ 1,572 -509 - 

.West South Central/ 2,330 2,999 -669 

^ Middle Atlantic ' 651 1,629 '-978 , 

West North Central { i .185 2.4^7 -1 .252 

East North Central , _ §63 .3.891 . -3,028 



All Regions - -.^^ ^• 



13,367 -20,184** ' -6,817 
(40 5% In) (6T^2% out) (-20.7% net^^ 

SorTv#offJthese men remained in the service and 
were sent* to different bases. Others: left the ser- 
vice and sought new dreas'to re*enter civilian life. 

Kansas's joss in populatfon is not simply a 
.steady out-migration stream. There is much in- 
mig.ratiortas well; the streams running both direc- 
tions suggest that as things change in Kansas, 
return to ^Rarjsas by tWose who lived her? ^ 
previously is not out of the question. 

• • « « 

Mettoj^Qlitarv^ 

Nonmetropolitan Residence / 

•What characteristics olher than geographic 
region attract migrants from Kansas? 

Do people fcom metropoli|an areas in Kansas 
move to otherjpetropolitan areas in or outsfde the ^ 
state when' they migrate? • 

Do those who do not live in metropolitan areds 



in Kansas 'move to nonmetropolitan are|is in or 
outside the state when they migrate? 

Metropolitan areas are (defined as a county or a 
group of contiguous counties ^that contains »at 
least oriq city of 50,000 inhabitants or more. In ad- 
dition to the county or countiesHtiat contain such 
a city or cities, contiguous -counties ar^^ included 
in the^ Standard Metropolitan Statistical area 
(SMSA) designation if^ according to certain, 
criteria, 'they are' Socially ^and economically in-, 
tegrated with a-central city. In Kansas in 1970', 
Sedgwick and Shawnee qach was a single SMSA 
county. Contiguous counties pf Wyandotte* and 
JohnsOQ were also designated a single Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical JArea. What .about 
migration to and from those three'areas? 

Between 1965 and 1970, about 21 percerit of all 
Kansaos changed houses within thejr county.and 
ariother.10 percent moved from the cqunty where 
they lived' in 1965 but remajned jn the state by 

-4370. Did this, movement represent>^i shift from 
rural to urban areas, from nonmetropolitan to- 
metropolitan arpas, or was it simply movement 
within'Slmilar areas of Kansas? 

Between^1965 and 1970, 52,193 K^nsans moved 
into Kansas metropojitan^areas. Most (more than 
43,000) of'these rnefropolitan migrants were from 

V nonmetropolitan areas. Iritranjetropolitao 
migration within Kansas was rather small. Not 
many (only 8,752) moved between Wichita, Kan'sas - 
City, and/or Topeka. Kansans, when they chanjged- ^ 
their area of residence/ vyere more likely to mdve- 
Jo nonmetropolitan than to metropolitan areas of 
Kansas. More than 107,000 Kansans moved into 
nonmetropolitan areas. Almost 39,000 1 moved 

■^irom the metropolitan areas of Wictnta, Kansas 
City, and Topeka into- rionmetrop'olitan areas. 
During the same five years nearly 69,000 others 
moved from nonmetropolitan areas of Kansas into 

' other nonmetropoittan areas of the state. 

Movement into Kansas 

Mx)re1han 225,000 people came into Kansas to 
live between 1965 and 197g. Nearly 73,000 moved 
from metropolitanjUBas outside Kansas to Kan- 
sas metropolitan areasT^hile around 60,000 came 
from metroROlitan areas outside Kansas to non-/ 
' metropolitan edonomig areas in Kansas. The non- 
metropolitan areas of Kansas ' seem -to attract 
peopte from outside the state. Military bases and 
universities attract some, but oiten small and 
mediurn sized towns in Kansas are attracting a 
substantial number of city dwellers fi'om other 
states either with Iconomic opportunities andtor 
to Qur Iess4ra^ntic way oMife. 
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InteresJIngly. the. smafles't group (^bout 37,000) 
from outside the state came/' from non- 
metropolitan' to Kansas. rrjetropolHan areas. Kan- 
sas metropolitan areas apparently do not draw 
t)lghly*frqm nbnmetroppli areas outside the 
statQ/but from outside mjetjfopolitan areas. 

Movetment from Kah^leis' 

the^maldrity ol^l^dn^aril whp kave ttjB state go 
from^metropolltan'W^as ,tq rnetropolitan areas. 
The next largesf humber/go from nonfnetropolitan 
Kansas areas to metropoiitary area^ outside the 
gfat^J^ople.from rt9nmjBt;oaolitar\'^reas in Kan-'^ 
l^-J. sas^^^ those from 

me^iX)^flU|n;* areas In | Kansas to move to non- 
hietropplltah areas outride Itapsas; Kartsans who 
moved t6-a ;metropoiitan area we(e three times . 
' rnor^ likely to move opt of ^tate than within Kan- 

' sas^ ■ : • * ^' 

< More; than ^,(K}() who live^ in Kansas 
metropolitan areSs in 1965 lived if^ metropolitan 
, are^s outside Kansas by 1970. «pother 37,30Q ' 
moved from ^R^nsas metropolitanMreas' to non- 
metropolitaa area^ in qther partslpf the. United 
States, so at^gutTS percent of thosls^ left^Kan- 
sas metropolitan areas .moved tci; .metropolitan' 
areas outside of Kansas. : ''J\ 

Net Flows ; i . ' 

^ In' exchanges between Kansas^ metropolitan 
areas and metropptitan areas o^lside Kansas, 
^.^llansas' tiad a deficit of ar6und^-i^G,000. In- ex- 
chahge between nonmetrgpolitan areas of Kansas 
and nonmetropolitan areas oUtside the state^ Kan- 
sas has a deficft of sHghtly more than 6,000. And 
Kansas; has* a' surplus in movements from 
metropolitan areas to nohmetrppofitan \ardas. 
.^People from metropblitan areas qytside Kansas^ 
" fare more liRbly to move^lo ngnrrletropolitan are&s 
|n Kansas than ppople from Kapsas are to move 
from metropolitar\.areas to nonmptropolitan areas 
putsidethe state-— a difference d^fi 23,000. / ^ . * 

Forty-six thousand e.mbre people left non- 
metropolitan Kansas for noy^mltropolitan areas 
outside of Kansas than the num(?er who left non- 
metropoUtan areas outside ^f , Kansas for 
metropolitan areas i^n Kansas. Kansas non- 
metropolitan areas attract migi-arits from' out of 
state more consistently than her metropolitan 
areas do. People frewn nonmetropolitan areas^n 
Kansas tend t6 moveWcities and towns in their 
areas, then to ^Kansas metropolitan areas, syid 
.finally Kansas fo metropolU^ areas out^de the 
state. But Kansas still had a. great deal of ' 
movemiSnt among nonmetropolitan areas, bofh in 
^fie*state and with thexest of the United States, A 



Kansan f roqci^a nbtimetropolitan area was as likely ^ . ^ 
to move to a^ nonn^etropolltah area outside the ^ 
state. as to a nonrhetropolitan area in Kansas. They 
' aire more likely to move from a nonmetropolitan ^ ^ 
area in Kansas to a ntetropolit^n area outside the 
state than to a nopcpstropolitan area outside the^ • > 
state. That also held for Kansans in the three 
' metropolitan areas in Kansas. One Who. lived in 
Topeka, Wichita, or Kansas City was much more ^ 
likely (li times more- likely) to move to a 
metropolttan area ^outside the state than tp , 
another metropolitan area^in l^ansas. - .7 

Kansas is. much mor^ likely to attract people 
from 'metropQlitan areas than from non- 
metropolitan areas and those who move here from . * 
^ metropolitan areas tenb to move to metropolitan * 
Kansas, although movement Jrom metropolitan 
areas outside the state td nonmetropolitan areas 
(n the state is substantial. 

Kansas's net inter-state migration between 
1965 and 1970 was a negative 2.4 percent of its 
1970 population. / . 

. State o^Birth ; - c • 

^Uguto here we have looked at migration between 
19d5and 1970. A longer period, between birth and 
reSidencfe in 1970, shows 62.9 percent of ^Kansans 

^in 197ff were born in Kansas, comparejdiAUth 64.6 
_ percent of the U.S. population living in their state 
of birth. But 45'percent of the persons born in |<;an- 
sas lived in another state Tn 1970, compared with . 
only 28 percent of the entire U.S. population who 

*liyed outside their state of birth in 1970. About one 
third (31 percent) of that group lived irythe con- ^ * : 
tigupus states of Colorado^ Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri. A large portion of pecs^ns born in 
Kansas live QUt of the state, and th^ migrate sub- 
sTantial distances. ' 

By 19*0 Kansas had tost a net of 455,521 per- 
sons by movemen^t between state of birth and ^ ^ 
state of currant residence. A -net g^in of 4,163 
Najgroea kept the loss from being higfi^r. Kansas \ 

' has .been somewhat attractive to Negroes, who 
are a very small portion of the state populafion. 

Kansas residents born out of state came from 
these regions, in rank ordef: West North Centrg[l, 
South, West,, and Northeast. Other states that 
sent large numbers of thQir native born to Kansas 
were contiguous states and 'those with large 
populations (Texas, Illinois, and California) as 
shown ip Xable Contiguous states ahd western / 

' states havd attracted the most Kansans. ' / ' 

/ Vyhen the iige and sex characteristics of those 
of Kansas birth are examined, we find that the very 
young remain in the state, but after 19 the prjopof- 
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liorf stIJI Hying in Kansas decreases, quite rapidly. 
Males ar0 mpre rnobile7than females. Differential^ 
acc6ss'to th^ atmed forces (traditionally mala), 
likely expiailni most of the difference. Women 
were sl[gbtly less likely than hnen to migrate long 
distances. : . I 

Sfate*of-bii1h,ilQsidencein^ ^ 
tirKl Residence in i §70 

^ To sfet infarmati9fi pn return migration to Kan- 
* sas^ we compared place of birth-to where one lived 
Jn 1970 ahd 1965. V^ilejhat uses three arbitrary 
^^mes, rather than every, move a person has made 
^^'eyery point in time, it'gives an idea of long term* 

Kansas stayers andi'eturnjjtig/ants, 

- Of pers^s five years^ anct older who lived in 
Kansas in -197p( 58.5 p4rcent were bbrn in the 

- state and also lived there in 1965, compared, with 
-^59.6 percent for the U.S. as a whole, T)ius Kansans 
^were slightly ; more mobrle than the U^^. 

population as a whole. Only 3.7 percent who were 
iDorn in -Kansas yvere not herp in 1965 but had re- 
turned by 1970. That compares with 3,5 percent for 
th6 nation as a whole. Of the 1970 Kansas 



population five years and older, 21.8 percent who 
wete In Kansas in'both 1965 and 1970 were born in 
a different state, compared with 18.5 percent for 
the nation as a wnole: Thus we can say those who 
adopt KansaS'are more loyal to'their adopted state 
than average, at least in'as much as loyalty can be 
measured by contmued*residence. 
In, 1970, Kansa^ had 57,334 who were born in 
isas and attending college in Kansas; 2,788 
ad returned from another state since.- 1965, 
suggesting that l|(^nsas institutions of higher 
learning are attractive enough to pull back native 
Kansans to go to ^chooj. In 1970, 36,793 born in 
another state were going to school in Kansas. 
Nearly.half of them^ (17,721) were living in l<:ansas 
in 1965,7.suggesting>again that thequaOt^f our in* 
stitutfbns of higheneducation attract a large num- 
ber of fairly recent migrants into the state. Of the 
20,320 persons bom in .Kansas and living In Kan- 
sas in 1970 and in CDllege somewhere in 1965 but 
not In ?1970, f8,528 were in Kansas jcolleges in 
t965. Grpss in-migration between 1965 and 1970 
was abbut 2,000 wh(» were in college in 1965. They 
were native Kansans educated out of state who 
came back to Kansa s. ^ ^ 

Of people in college in 1965 and livihg in. Kan- 
sas in 1970, .19,808 were born in another state; 
only 7,548 of them%/ere living in Kansas in 1965 
and going to collie. Offsetting them were 12,260 
born in another stat^ and educated out of state in 
'1965 who came toKansas by 1970. . . 



Of perSona under gO who wqre not in college in 
1965 or M 970 but who had at least 4 years of 
.college, 6,369 were born in Kansas and lived in 
Kansas in 1965 and 1970. Another 665^tiorn in Kan- 
sas returned to the state after getting their college 
education. There were 6,003 born in other states 
who came to Kansafe^by 1970, and only a third of 
-^them lived in Kansas in 1965. IJnftfrtunateiy datSi 
. arp not available to look the other way, taanswjBr 
tne questibn, dkf people -born in KarisasNw^ 
college' educations leave, and at what' rate^ 
However there is ^ome suggestion^ of return^- 
migration by native Kansans, although not rriahy 
considering the large 'number residing outside 
Kansas. , ' 



Conclusions 

it l8 Clear that the stre^ of migration both into 
and from Kansas is substantial. Kansas -is a 
cosmopolitan state with inpgt from many other 
states. Further, Kansas has an impact oh every 
state by sending Kansans to ^ach other*^ state. 
Usually the places we send the rKpst Kansans 
alsAsend us tfie most immigrants. For examp|e, 
California and Colorado ^ceive a lotiQf Kansarts 
but also send a lot of their residents to-Kansas. ; 

Nbnrjietropolitan areas of Kansias seem to he" 
the* most attractive for out-of-state migrants ,as^ 
well as for Kansans Changing residence to 
another economic area in 'Kansas. The sfep-^ 
migration of Kansas residents whamove probably 
goes like this: from a farm to a small town, to a 
medium sized city^ to^a metropolitian'area ip the 
state and then to a metropolitan area outside Kan- 
sas. \ ' . • 

Remarkably few move fro'm metropolitan area to 
metropolitan areas^ in K^n^ajs, suggesting that 
each metropolitan area ten^^ to develop its own 
hinterland and that conr\^nrcation andjfhkages 
with other* m.etropolitan areas is minlmaf, at least 
through human beings who carry information from 
•one of its three metropojitan centers to the other 
twa, • ^ ' ' ' ' . ' ^ i 

the'migrants tend ^o be under\30 and well 
educated. The large flow of persons among Kan- 
sas economic areas and between Kansas anclthe 
rest of the United ^ates can* be:accounted for, 
largely by two institutions that primarily attract 
young people, the military and higher education^ 
The militsOY' tends to be morefllobal in migration 
streams and influence^, bringing people from the 
far corriers^ qf the United States to Kansas and in 
turn sending Kansans, particularly^.young men, to 
other parts of the United- States. Universities, top, 
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whHe less controlled jn terras of migration ilow, 
• j^lso attract individuals W Kansas as' well as 
p-ovide opportunities' W Karisans to gain ^ 
knowledge outside the state. The net loss-qf \ , 
ooriege educated indivilcluals sugg§5te--'^i 
aconomic/structures in ji<.dj}sd^ provide; 
the number of professional type jobs necessary to . 
mpjc^ tijosnt trains fp? such jobs. The 20-to-30 ^ 
group tends to be t1i4nnost highly mobile and 
A- lo be attmcted to areas' of Jiigh population den- 
^ ^Ity, ,wHich are gen^rWlly^' associated with em- 
ployment opportunities and a more diversified' 
'sociaJ rniliau. Net migration by age among Kansas 



. economic areas shows that Kansas metropoHan!^*. 
areas fend-to attract young people whife its n6?V 
^frtetrop^iitan areas lose them, / and ' th^ 
metropolitan ^reas tend to lose old'peopl^whifet* 
at \eas)i some of the nb'nmjetropolitan areas .attr^ctl ^ 
them. Thu^*, the return migration obsferyed during' 
the sixties may increase ifi^the future, Indeed, ^ 
many of the "turn-around"' rural counties in Kan- 
sas in 197&K:an attribute the change trom net out 
to net in migration by increasing streams of thosfe 
of 60 and over, eveft while the* young st^l^ leayfe 
rronmetropolitanareas. ' ' - V ^ 
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